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INTRODUCTION 

y f c i 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether students enrolled 
irr the Project Advance Freshman English course who received passing grades 
wrote essays equivalent in quality to those written by students who 
yeceived credit in freshman EnglfSh at Syracuse University. This study 
was also designed to find out whether failing papers in Project Advance 
English were as poor as pap'ers which were considered failing on campus. 
The key word in tfje de-sign of^this study was equival ence . Papers by 
Project' Advance students had to equal or exceed in quality papers 
considered passing at Syracuse University. * Papers- meeting this require- 
ment were -considered equivalent to' ones written 'on campus. 

The freshman English course offered at Syracuse University and in 
the high schools through Project Advance is a self-paced coursefocusing 
on composition with some attention to literature. The structure of the , 
course is' outlined in Table 1. The student initially demonstrates his 
proficiency in basic grarrtmar and compos i tioTr^ki 1 1 s on a placement test 
which indicates at what level he sJiould begin. the course. A student 
deficient" in basic grammar skills is placed in Level I , «where he is 
assigned relevant self-instruction texts and*is regularly given 
criterion tests in tfie area(s) of his weakness. When he reaches a 
predetermined levol>of proficiency measured by these criterion tests, 
the student moves into Level- II (Essay Writing).' The student, on the 
other hand, whose performance on the diagnostic test demonstrates 
adequacy in these basic grammar skills may be^placed immediately in 
Level II where a diagnostic essay is written. If he writes a weak 
essay, the student remains in Level II where he must writdat least 
tvftrtonsecuti ve passing essays before moving to Level III (Literature).? 
A strong diagnostic essay will place him in Level III, which consists 
of a series of minicour^es in fiction, poetry, selected literary 'topics, 
and .independent research. 

Wherever a student is placed in. the course, he moves at his own pace 
foward 'advanced levels. The self-paced concept in English assumes and 
accommodates the wide £ange of writing proficiency which students bring' 
' to col leqe. 
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PROCEDURE AND RESULTS t 1 

^0 compare the writing of, .high school students enrolled in Freshman j •* 

English" through Project Advance with that of college students enrolled 
in the same course at Syracuse University, three judges were asked to 
compare both passing 'and failing papers written on and off campus^ 
The procedure was -conducted once for papers at L^vel II and repealed for 
papers at Level III . ^ 

The three judges participating in this study all had experience with 
the teaching materials an Procedures "that were used by Project Advanc^and ^ 
the Syracuse University English Department to teach writing. Indeed, these 
judges were chosen because of "their familiarity with the goals and 
methods of English instruction in Project Advance. They were not aware, 
however, of the design of evaluation. They were not tojd wither 
the papers they read were considered passing or failing or whether the 
student authors were from Syracuse University or Proj&ct Advance. 

The essays used in the study were collected by the eva,li|ation staff ^ 
from both the Syracuse Uni'versity English Department and the Project 
Advance teachers. * At Level II, papers were collected iri Teach of the 
following groups: ^ i \ 

High School Passing * 

HVjh School Fail ing 

Syracuse University Passing 

Syracuse University Failing 

Twenty papers werf^ randomly selected from each of these groups. The v 

random* sampl ing ensured that the results of the study v would generalize . y 

to all the students 1 efforts. • , „ 

Each group of twenty" papers was then randomly separated into two 

piles of ten.papers each. One pile from each group was presented without 

** * * 

identification to^each judge for examination. The judges looked over the 
papers to decide how the essays in each group were similar to one another 
and d iff erent^from those in other groups. They were allowed to use' 
whatever criteria they wished v " 

f The Project Advance pass papers were described, generally, as being 

\ 
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well integrated (i.e., the papers were well organized and sound mechan- 
ically. Of the four, groups, the Project Advance pass group for Level II 
was tho/only one the judges ^greed was' clearly of passing quality; these 
papery were clearly the best of the four groups examined . The on -campus 
passing papers were described as having problems with the "mechanical act 
of Writing," though they were reasonably strong in mechanics per se: 
they had fewer grammatical difficulties than failing papers, bilf they, 
nevertheless, showed problems in organization, argumentation, and style. 
These papers were of generally better auality than the, fa. ling papers, 
both on anc off campus. 

The judges noticed little differ^ice between the two sets of failing 
papers, though they'did differ sliohtly in terms of organization, wi 
the campus papers being^he better of the two sets. The failing pap 
all showed mechanical errors. 

Each- of the four groups of papers is described fri greater detail in • 
Table 2. T<he characteristics listed along the top of the table were 
identified by the judges as being useful in distinguishing the four 
groups from one another. 

After describing each of the first four piles of papers, the judges 
were asked to sort a second set of papers consisting of the remaining 
J^en papers from each of the fcjr groups. These papers had been randomly 
shuffled together into oye large pile of forty papers. Agaijn, the source 
•and authorship of the papers were not- Known by the judges. These papers ■ 
parallel* those used to produce* Table 2, that is, they were selected at 
the same time and are only randomly different from the first set. 

To make it easier to determine the degree of reliability the judges 
displayed in assigning grades to papers, the following numerical values 
were used to relect the general quality level of the groups of papers: * 

1. Project Advance pass 

2. On-Campus pass ' - t 

3. On-Campus fa i T , 

# 4. Project Advance fail * 
Using these values, inter-judge reliability coefficients were computed 
(see Table 3) and the reliability of the composite scores (i.e., th# sum 
of the scores assigned by all three judges) was determined using the 
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Spearman- Brown prophecy formula. The value was :84, a reliability indicating 
that confidence couia be placed in decisions about groups of papers (J. p., 
Project Advance -pass) but that the scoring's of mdiy fdu^l papers may tie less 
stable. A sample of papers frcm each category is found in Appendix A, 



TABLE 3:. Interrater correlations for the Level If papers. 



Judge 




Mean'-' 


. Judge 
k . 2 


3 


1 


2 


68 .94 


1 . 00 




2 


-. <2 


921 , .71 


.58 1.00 




3 ; 


■ 3 


.08 .94 


.58< .73 1 


00 \ 


N = .40. 


All 


correlations are 


significant at .r 


= .05 



The same general procedures were used i/r examining Level II L papers 
though the/e were a* few modifications, first, there, we're no oTi-campus fail 
papers available so the judges/looked "only at three groups: Project Advance 
pass and fai U-and 'Syracuse University pass. Second , 'thk* papers were 
critical literary reviews rather tijr» n the more personal writing* used in 
Level II. finally, these papers Vere mych longer than the. other essays 
.which meant that fewer of them could be read in the time allocated for t j 
thiVstudy. 5 * 4 

In g£ne?*al ,-^the judges, in reviewing the f.irjt set of Level III papers 4 , 
found both the Project Advance and on-jcampus V passing papers to.be of approx- 
imately equal Quality: both were .satisfactory g4ven the' instructional goals 
*"for Level III. The groups of papers differed, however, because the high*. / 
-school students seemed "to be s-imply fulfilling a course requirement while. *■ 
ther college students appeared to be .industriously frying to express thevr 
own ideas and points of view about tf]e r subjects they considered. The Project 
Advance failing papers rtere clearly of j>oor quality, and the judges agreed * 
that they did not warrant passing grades. More detailed characteristics of 
the papers are displayed in Table 4 - 
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.Again, at Lfivel III, the characteristics, identified. by the judges after- 
reading theJPjrst set of papers were used t\ score a ?e&tmd s.et. And again, 
since these papers y»ere longer than the corresponding Level Il^apers, fewer' 
of them were read. As both Project Advance and on-campu^papers were con- 
sidered to be eq^iyalent in quality, only fwo grades were considered: pass^ 
and fail. On this basi? the average correlation between judges was .782 
and the rel iabil i*<of * the composite* score was .915, again indicating that 
•confidence coul^l be placed in the decisions made about the groups of papers 
(see Table 5). In contrast to the Lfvel tl reliability, this value was 
high enough to warrant confidence in composite scores assigned to individual 
papers. A sampl^ paper from eacfTcategory can be found in Appendix B. 



TABLE 5: Correlations among judges for Level III. 


Standard 

Judges Mean Deviation * 1 


2 3 


1 ' 1.33 .47 1.00 

2 1.33 jH* 1 ' 63 

3 1.42 ~~ C -49 .84 


1. 00 
.84 1.00 

* 


Scores of 1.0 indicated pass, 2.0 indicated fa if. N = 12. 

All correlations are significant at >i r .05. 
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SUMMARY ( . • 

The purpose of this study, v/as to establish the de'gree of equivalency 
between papers written through Project Advance English and Freshman English 
at Syracuse University. Given the 'procedures described for determining 
equivalence, and given the results described in this paper, the following 
conclusions have;been reached: J 

1. Equivalency exists between Level II passing papers' 'on 

• and off campus. Note, however, that /the'Pjtfject Advance* 

Level II papers were considered better than the r 
, corresponding papers written Syracuse levers ity^. 
students^ 

2. Level II fai 1 ing-- papers were of equivalent quality 
both on and off campus. ^ 



3. Level III passing papers for Project Advance wer< 

equivalent to passing papers on campus. The two sets 
of papers differed, however, according to the way their 
authors handled the writyrtj problems they attacked, 

\ Level III failing papers from Project Advance were 
clearly less good than either of the Level III groups 
of passing papers. 
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APPENDIX A 

REPRESENTATIVE STUDENT PAPERS 
FROM LEVEL \\ AND LEVEL III 
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On Campus , 

Pass - 

Level II * 

) ' 

Euthansia or Mercy Killing 

During the twentieth century man Has made niany^gTeat-^cov % eries ? 
have been helpful in prolonging life,. However, using the movels of 
mocfern Ined^ne to keep a dying man alive for a few more weeks, ^JaySy 
or hours, l^t^^needlessly cruel. Therefore the practice of euthar^sia 
(from the Greek word meaning "good death"). has become acceptably to a 
certain extent in the twentieth century. Although Spme believe -that 
God alone should decide Men one is to die, it has become a common 
'practice for people to express the desire ^hat they not be kept alive w 
at any cost, if it means increased suffering.' * , ) 

If, for e^&mple, a man has terminal cancer he may dftide to end his 
life rather than continue suffering He may lose alf will to exist, he 
may not cooperate with* doctors and may even request that theft withhold 
his medication so that he may die. Today's society may consider this\^ 
man's request to die, valid*. There have been reported cases of hospitals 
'.stopping treatment, because they feel the patient would end his misery. 

A woman, who's husband has developed an incurable brain tumor may 
decide it is better for her husband to di^than live the lifje of a v^V) 
vegetable. She remembers him the way he was and realizes treatment will 
never help him. In/this case she may ask doctors to discontinue all 
efforts to help her husband survive. There have been cases all over the 
world where another individual, decides to end someone else's life. 

A mongoloid or retarded child may be brought into the world unwanted. 
The*parents may see the birth o f this baby as the body's rejection of a 
fetus. > Some may even go as far as wanting to end the baby's life. 

These three cases involved the right to life whether decided by an 
individual himself or by one individual for some other individual. 
Although "mercy ,ki 1 1 ing 1 ' has been carried out, our consciences, religious 
morals, and judiciary practices have prevented euthanasia f~om becoming 
completely accepted in the twentieth century. 
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High Schoc^, 

Fail . . 
Level II 

41 

IS TKER y E LIFE ON OTHER PLAKETS? 
» 

Flying- sau|ers is just- another name for unidentified flying obj.ects. 
These objects have 7 been described as saucer-shaped and moving, at extremely 
high speed. Reports of fightings have come in at dif^rent intervals pf\ 
time. "There has-been reports' of saucers described in the book of Exodus. 
Most recently r sightings have hit a high point just after World War II. 
Since 1947 the United States Air Force ha£ recieved an average ofoajie 
Unidentified Flyong Object Veport aN^ay. Donald Menzel , a professor at 
Harvord University believes the,se reports are joe to a^mosfJhaj;ic con- 
ditions and man macje objects, such as planes and balloons. Many of the 
reports Jnvftl ving saucers have been proved to be^ daused by enviromental 
conditions and man made objects. Many reports have not, yet, been proven 
true or false. Th* type of people investigating saucer reports, police 
and scientists, have^also reported' thei r own sightings.- 

*0ut"of"all sightings given to authorities, one out of two are 
proven to be planes or satelites. The other half has been explained 
as weather conditions or not explained at all. 

In 1966, an Unidentified Flying bbject was reported flying over a 
North Dakota Air Force base. Radar had tracked the object at one hundred 
thousand feet. This ruled out baloons or aircraft. /The saucer was 
reported tolsway, dive, and climb. This ruled outfthe pos'sability of 
meters or satellites. The object appeared to land ten to 'fifteen miles 
from the base. The bas* then sent out a team of well-armed guards to 
investigate. After traveling three quarters of the way there, the team 
witnessed the object tal<ing^off . The object traveled due north and after 
a few minutes was out of range of rad^r. If the airforce believes that 
these saucers ar their owja planes, why did they send a well-armed team^to 
investigate? How do. they explain the swiftness and monuverabi 1 ity of 
the object, completely different from planes? 

There has been theories on people who sight Unidentified Flying 
Obhects not just on the objects themselves': Many people believe that 
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such sighttngs are. due to mental strain? They would be 1 only or have 
an inferiority complex and want attention. These people could be\drunk * 
or drugged and are hallucinating. , % ; 

What many people doo't realize is tha^Dwe, cases are checked for 
these points. Ir( the case of Barney and Betty Hill, Barney and Betty * 
were 1 picked up by^ saucer. They claime^they were tested and sent 
back home by the sauces people. Psyciatrists. tested both JHyl 1 s and put 
them under hypnosis.' The doctors reported both;, stories were identical, 
even when tested separately. How can tWs prove saucers to be real? . - 
It can not actually prove it, but_H^doe<f bring us closer to reality. - 
There can be life iri outer space and we must Realize" this. 

Scientists are now studying saucer reports*, but* 'that is not enough. 
We, The .people, must get involved JwTt* them. We must take >n all tacts ' 
concerning sayce/T in our reports. We must also build up our communica- 
tions outside of our worl4. We must therefqre, realizethat the posibility 
of life on other planets is to re^l to disbelieve. 

* *■* 
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"On^ampus % * • 

Fail - 

Level II > - \ ! ^ 

4 

TIP - ' 

• • - 1 • . 

• • f • ^ 

The recent approval of thekTIP system a good Idea* It will 
probably prove to n be wortWJhile. PeopTe tenci to become* uptight when 
the subject is mentioned, and many are undecided as to what they would 1 
do if tTHSy came in contact witfl a pusher.. They are indifferent, ,as ( are 
most people today. TLP is an excelf&nt policy, though, because many 

t * /*< y * 

members of youth today are aware af , and dt) come in contact with pushers. 

I^myself* would not turn in someofve who was selling mari juana ,'(i .e. , 

> • * \ „ m ^ 

ozs., not pounds) but any other drug would definitely change my mind. 

Many ypung people would tend to agree, I'm sure._^ 

, There are three-groups of pushers. The first is the typ^who may 
sen! just to his friends. llsual,]y, this only intails rnarijufena. The 
sec/ond is the type that actual ljj "pushes" marijuana. He trails to 
grammar and jr. high schools trying to get rid of it. He usually does. 
The third is the big dealer/prrsher who >s involved with pounds ^f 
marijuana and other drugs such as;heroin, methadrine, acid, etc.N The 
two latter -types are the ones to be punished severely. They are actually 
pushing these drugs on youngsters who do not know what they are buying. 
They can be taken advantage of terribly in two ways. They don't know 
how much sells for a certain price. If the kid has the money, he'll 

in- 
most certainly buy it. These types of pushers totally disgust me and 

I'm sure the same opinion is held by others. I would gladly turn them in 

TIP is effective, but many people still are reserved when it comes _ 

to turning pushers in. One reason may be that he does not really trust 

the police. He may think that somehow they'll find out who he is. One 

thing that could be good or bad abolft TIP is the fact that many drug 

users, or other pushers would^tarn in someone just for the money. The* 

police get one pusher, but what about the informer? He could use the 

money to by a large amount of drugs, sell them, and make a profit on the 

cops. This is ridiculous, r>ut it does happen often. 

- 17 - 




One could', go on and on discussing the Pro's and &on'3 of TIP.* 
It's a very detailed and touchy issue. But when one real ly >thinks about 
it, the police are bound to eaten more pushers this way,>aad that's the 
ideas, isn't it? * 
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High School 

Pass . . , 

Level II 

4 

On entering college* a student is faced with many of the same 
problems- he had dealt with in elementary and high school. Vot the 
first twelve years of schooling, the student had very 1 i ttl e- choice 
but to take such required courses as Math, Science, English, and 
Social Studies. Many students have begun to question the necessity of 
these courses, for if a student must take these courses, he is. unable 
to try air the other courses that should be avail ible to him. In 
college, many of the courses are stilj required. "However, we are now 
in a time period where most jobs are so specific that a liberal education 
should not be required. ' . 

It is true that a libpjrcl education will benefit some students. 
For some people wh(/are unsure of what their educational goal will be, 
a liberal education might satisfy their needs. Because of 'the many 
types of jobs avail ible, a liberal education would give these people'a 
wider bakcground so that they would be able to decide on'their field 1 ' 
of study when the time comeS. However, this is not usually the c^se. 

Often, a college freshma. is aware of his edufationcl interests 
and has decided on his general field of study. He usually has, in mind 
what his educational goal wil! be. He has already taken required courses 
throughout his previous education. Therefore l|ie should not be required 
to take them again for they will not benefit him at all. Ftfr example, 
if a student decides to major in Erfcjlish, but is forced to also take i 
Calculus, will this benefit him in the future? It is very unlikely 
that he will be able to use this M unecessary" knowledge, but even if, 
he did, he would probably not t ^member it.. Despised, or forced,, courses 
are often forgotten in a matt~ r of weeks. 

Because of the specificity of most jobs, a wide educational back- 
grfiund is not needed. There are many different T<i nds of teachers just 
as there are many types of dehors, scientists, etc. Each has their 
specific field. It would be a waste of time for a biology student to 
take history, just as it would be ridiculous for a future English teacher 
-to be required to take Physics. 

- 19 - 
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Ju$t as everything changes with the time, colleges must make changes, 
too. There is no necessity for a liberal ^education. So these requirements 
snbuld be altered. If we are able to change the college curriculum, are 
next stop will be v to change the grade school's •Mirnculum. The purpose of 
education is to benefit the students and these charges wil tenable ch-ildren 
to recieve a bet:er education. 
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Comparison of 
"When I Have Seen by Time's Fell Hand Defaced" 

^ and <=z?=^ j 

"Ozymandias" 

William Shakespeare's poem "When I Have Seen by Time's Fell Hand . 

Defaced" and Percy Shelley's poem "Ozymandias" are similar in many ways. * 

Both poems are rather short, xbut use much imagery and* figurative language 

in creating the tone of their poems. . In addition their topic or theme 

is basicly the same in both poems, with the subject material Being the ^ 

tjhe only major differences between the t^o works. In Shakespear's 

poem, he talks of a lover and how time will slowly take his Iovq away^ 

Where as Shelley's poem taljcs 6f ruins in theVlesert that time has eroded 

away. In both cases, time ts mighter and stronger then the physical 

conditions that- prevail in each poem. This is the underlining the^e^of 

the two works and a comparison of thQ two men's approach to this theme - 

is the subject to consider. 

Let us 4ook first at the imagery and figurative language both men 

i \ 
have used as a means to convey a tone to the reader and consider what 

that tone is. In Shakespeare's poem, his first sentence, gives us a, ^ 
personification in which time is given metaphysical properties that 
suggest it is a powerful and destructful force. The ocean is also 
given human properties of hunger, in which it erodes the kingdom of the 
shore, in an never ending process with time. Such is the case with - 
Shelley's poem when he speaks of himself as king- of 'kings. As though 
his works and life will last forever and will be remembered. Yet like 
everything else, his work became a shattered wreck; surrounded by bare 
level, sand in the desert where no one can notice it except for an occasional 
traveler that happens upon it. 

Both men then have used imagery in comparing an evont to the force 
that time has over the world. They have described a condition in which 

- 21 - 
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the physical forces, such as wind and rain, have effected the previous 

state over time and changed and ruined it. This tells us that time brings 

about the ruin of everything, no matter how strcjhg a)yJ powerful it may . 

be thought to be. Not just a physical structure asyfn Shel ly' s poem, 

but an emotional deterioration as in Shakespeare's poem when he describes 

the thought of losing his love to time. To further express the force 

that time has, both men use descriptive wards in their writtings that 

give the reatfeP an emotional idea, of what they are trying to convey. 

Shelley describes the visage in his poem as being, ". . .Half sunk, a* 

shattered visage lies, whose frown, and wrinkled lip, and sneer>of* acid 

command. . ." This expresses a feeling of death and of being very old 

and worn. He also describes it further by saying it is a decay and 

colassar*wreHfT^oundless and bare. He has thus shown us the force that 

time had on this visage, even though the man that the sculpture is of, 

thought his work mighty and lasting. 

Shakespeare has disturbed the force of time as, "time's fell hand',' 

decay, and ruin. He has , however told us that because he shows what time 

does to things, that it will take his love away and that we can do 

nothing about it^except weep from the knowledge of it. Thus .Shakespeare 

is more concerned with the loss of an emotional state than a physical 
* f 

one which differs from Shelley in which he only acknowledges the 
destruction of the physical state. 

Both men have then, created a sense &f seriousness and helplessness 
that the world brings. It leaves the reader with the feeling that he 
can't accomplish anything that won't eventually be ruined by time. It 
is a$ though our whole life will have no meaning and will just be swept 
away with age*. .Death will come and we all will be forgotten. Shakespeare, 
however, is pointing out something else though, when he says, "time will 
come and take my love away." It appears tha^ he is telling us that love 
doesn't last forever, just as material things in this world don't. That 
it is something we h<we no control over. We may love very deeply now, 
but It line' wi 11 chanqe it arrd alter it by different events^nd conflicts 
thatSwnse in one's life. This is somewhat different from Shelley's 
view point, in which he^ seems to be telling us that, though you may think 
you are\-qreat and powerful, time will take that greatness aw^y. In other 
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v ■ 
words there is no point-in striving to be important* because later it 
won't be. That men should be what they .are and it is unimportant whether 
or not to be something, because'] it doesn't matter in the long run. 

There is one other major difference between the two poems not men- 
tioned; that being the point of view the two poems have. Shakespeare . 
uses descriptive poetry* in which the speaker has tfeer\ shown as a person 
who was directly involved^in the emotions or thoughts brought out in the 
poem. The first person poiht of view conveys not only the actions of m 
the work, butialso some of his own particular background, mental charac- _ 
teristics, altitudes, and even prejudices. Thus' the tone has revealed f % 

the altitude ofS^he speaker toward his material and toward his' audieng^, 
and their altitudes must inevitably be a product of the speaker's point 
of view. The same is true of t he speaker's point of view. The same is 
true of the tone in-Shel ley's words, although he uses a dramatic point* \ 
of veiw irv which he confines his work mainly to. quotations and cfescri^- • 
tiQns of actions. The ke? to this view point is that the writer presents 
the reader with actions and speech, but \does not overtly guide the reader 
toward a<iy conclusions. Natura,1Jy, however, the conclusions may be 
readily drawn from the details presented. 

Bbth works have given the reader a look at life and have given us 
information as to one of the forces that act on life, and what to expect 
from the action of that force. Works such as those can help \is, and 
through the gain fn the knowledoe that they have given us, enable us to 1 
better adjust and enjoy our lives. Literary works are much like the 
sciences in school. Both give information to the individual that other- 
wise might be close to impossible to obtain in anjNcth^r way, and 'benefit 
in many ways. This is the advantage mYeading these works and in studying 
and comparing poems such as the ones mentioned. There are, however, many 
works that are for pure enjoyment and should be considered in only that 
context. Some are the stones not as they were'meant to be used, but as 
a quarry from which to dig evidence, or information, about matters m 
which they are interested. A perfectly legitimate procedure in itself* 
'but ignbrance or forgetf ulness of the nature of a story has- often had 
such inquirers into sincere judgments. 

* 
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Annabel Lee" 



Annabel Lee was written by Edger Allan Poe. Poe tells the story 
of his love affair with Annabel Lee. Annabel has died in re/lity, but 




Poe tells in the poem how his love will go on to eternity. 

The idea of Poe's poem is dealing uainly withyhe death of Annabel 
Lee. Poe describes in depth how he loved Annable and how the angels in 
heaven came and took her away from him. He also describes certain 
happenings that taunt and remind him of Annabel Lee. 

Throughout the poem Poe uses several different words concerning 
death and- burial. Poe uses words like chilling, killing, sepulchre, 
and tomb to get his point across. Edger Allen uses chilling and killing 
to tell how Annabel Lee was^taken from him. These words give the reader 
d greater' affect in the deat^Jf Poe's lover. Two of the lines of the 
poem using these words are, "That the wind came out of the cloud chilljng 
and killing my Annabel Lee". It seems like some greater force came 
from the heavens and robbed her of her full zest for life. Poe take*. 
Annabel Lee's death hard and wonders what prompted this action by the 
Gods. • 

~" Poe in the poem also tells where he and Annabel lived and loved. 



That was in a great kingdom by the sea and as Poe writes, he and Annabel 



were watched by angels from heaven. This "ine means Poe did believe 



Not even the ". . .angels in heaven above nor the demans down under the 
sea" will ruin this 1 o\ • that they have. 

In the last stanza of the poem Poe describes how he will neveer , 
forget Annabel. Edger Allan tells of all the things that remind him of 
Annabel Lee. For instance, ". . .the stars never rise but I see the 
bright eyes of the beautiful Annabel Lee" and " . . /the n.won never beams 





in some sort of life after death. And as he says later in the poem be 
is confuted why the Gods came and took his Annabel Lee. But Poe 
statesr even though Annabel is gone their love will go on for ever. 
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without bringing me creams of the beautiful Annabel Lee". These lines 
tell the reader of the intense love Poe has for this women. They show 
us the' true meaning if the whole poem. 

Many poets h\ve tried to write the meaning of death into a poem. But, 
Poe has written a \oem that gives me a sort of chilling and thej true smell 
of death. I can feel Poe's emotion pouring into this poem. And can sense 
and sympathize with his ^femendous grief. Annabel Lee, Poe's poem incom- 
passes all these emotions of death ahd should be considered one of the ^ 
classics of our time. 



k 
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Comparison - Contrast of The Summer of the Beautiful White Horse" 
and "Theft". 

"The Summer of the Beautiful White Horse" by William Saroyan 
and "Theft" by Katherine Anne Porter are stories that are similar in 
many ways. Mainly though, they are similar in the way they illustrate the 
author's ideas of stealing. They give insight into the whos and way*?"' 
In each story the author wrote into his characters his ideas about 
human nature. Saroyan accomplished this by writing almost an autobiography. 
He did this byvwriting in the first person. Porter did something a bit 
different. She wrote in the third person. ..This leads me to believe ? 
that she too was writing about her own experiences. 

The difference's were mainly in structure, this also brought out some 
of the author's ideas. But the similarities are more noticeable and 
probably more important because they really identify the author's" point 
of view. 

The first similarity to be noticed is the fact that the characters 
in both stories were portrayed to be poor city dwellers. Saroyan came 
right out and said this in the beginning. Or, the other hand, Porter's 
character showed this by her action. You were able to determine this 
by the way she dug into her purse and the way she wa$# described as being 
pleased to find forty cents. All of this added up implied that she was poor 

This first point seems to illustrate the author's opinions of theft 
occuring mainly among the poor. In other words, the poor stealing from 
the poor. The other implication was that crime is more prevalent in the 
cities. 
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If you look at the typies of lives the characters had lived you 
would find JJiat none of them had done or made anything of their lives. 
The boys ^ere stiil young but all indications were that they hadn't 4 
done anything nor would they do anything because of their poverty. The 
women hadn't done much either. One was a janitress and the other seemed 
to be unsuccessful actress. 

Both characters who did the stealing lied about it. This point and 
the one above showed the author's understanding of human nature, ^ey 
showed one of the reasons why people steal and then what'they do once they 
have committed the crime. They reaffirmed the old cliche of "inactivity 
breeds inactivity* 1 . It also is human nature to' try and cover up something 
you've done wrong. Lying is one of the ways. 

If you can't lie about something you then try to justify the action. 
Here again both authors had their characters rationalize. The boys didn't 
steal because they weren't going to sell the house for money. They just 
"borrowed 1 it 1 .' The janitress said that she did it for her neice. A young 
girl something nice more than an older wnman. 

There were other ways that were used to smooth over actual action of 
stealing. The boy was said to be crazy. He must have been from the side * 
of the family that was crazy. The janitress also said that she must 
portrayed to be the wrong one for not giving the purse to the young girl. 

The title is Something elSQ to consider. "The Summer of the Beutiful 
White House", is a title that implies that the author makes light of the 
situation. It almost says that the author doesn't consider stealing a crime. 
Teh title "Theft" has a bad connotation. It is almost as if the janitress 
had committed some major crime. This shows that the author didn't agr&e upon'what 
rank of seriousness stealing is. 

The setting .e-inforces the idea of seriousness. Saroyan had the setting 
be dawn of a bright summer day. The other setting was a cold rainy night. 

Finally, the structure of the stories differed. Both stories had their 
main characters looking back at what had happened. They both were "flash- 
backs" . Yet the difference was in the way that "The Summer of the Beautiful 

i 

1 
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White House" was told in story form^ It began with the boys taking the. 
horsfl^and it ends with them returning it. The "Theft" began with the girl in her 
room trying to figure out what had happened. It ended with her in her 
room trying to understand what went on. "Theft" was a framed story. 

Both stones were similar but- yet they were different. They both 
dealt with the same subject and many\)f the same ideas. But the way the author 
handledNthem was different. In each story though, the author's presentation and 
interpretation was excellent. 
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EQUIVALENCY OF PSYCHOLOGY 205 

MIDTERM EXAMINATION: 
PROJECT ADVANCE AND SYRACUSE, 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 1973 - 74 

by 

Henry Slotnick and David Chapman 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this evaluation was to establish the comparability of 
student performance on and off campus in Psychology 205,' Foundations of 
Human Behavior. This course is a one semester self-paced course emphasizing 
mastery learning* in which a student can earn three hours of Syracuse University 
credit. During the 1973-74 academic year, Foundations of Human Behavior was 
offered in seven high schools through Project Advance' to a total enrollment 
of 254 students. In six schools, this course was offered for one semesters 
the seventh school offered the course for a full year, though it still carried 
only (three college credits. This psychology course was also offered as a 
freshman level course on the Syracuse University campus- to a total enrollment 
of 450 students. * . 

The course is divided into seven modules of content which cover specific 

topics in psychology^ The basic or required modules are presented in sequence 

f and students are encouraged to complete them during the first half of the 

course though they may take longer if necessary. Passing a required module 

is the prerequisite for taking associated optional topics. Working simultan- 

« 

eously on required modules and optional units is allowed. The lgcture and 
classroom activities in the course cover basic information contained in the 
various modules and provides opportunity for acfditional classroom discussion 
(see Table 6 for an outline of this course.) 

Each student moves through the course at his own pace since the course 
* emphasizes mastery of each unit rather than the traditional approacfj of covering 
the material at a fixed rate and allowing a varying of proficiency. A student's 
final grade is determined by how many points he or 4he earns during/the semester. 
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PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

As mentioned, the first half of the course consisted of seven required 
units of study which a student could attack in any order. In practice most 
students, both on and off campus, completed the vfiits in sequence. After 
completing the.se units, students took a mi$J#m examination. During the 
remainder of the course, students paCfficipated in options that carried points 
toward course crecMt. The midterm examination was selected as the point at 
which all students had covered the same material. The test itself consisted 
of fifty multiple choice items\hich the ^tudents answered by marking, an 
appropriate box on a machine scorable answer sheet/ These items were selected 
from those used on the previous unit tests. The midterm, then, was not a test 
of mastery, but rather a review of the earlier units. The examination was not 
graded per se, vthe points a student earned on the examination were simply 
pooled with his overall average. The treatment of the examination on and off 
campus differed in one major Respect. v While the examination was mandatory for 
students in Project Advance, it was optional for students on campus. Ccrse- 
quently, two groups of university students may not have taken the examination— 
those who already had top grades, and those who didrWt think they could earn 
high enough scores tp raise their averages. In practice, most of the un'versity 
students did take the test, since points on the examination could only help a 
student's average; low scores did'not work against a student. 

The results of the comparison of student performance on and off campus 
are shown in Tables 7-9. The two groups of students were about equal in 
the performance they displayed. Table 9 indicates the distribution of the 
midterm scores on and off campus, in cummulative percentiles. These two sets 
of scores are plotted in Table 7 to provide'cm easy visual comparison of the 
student's performance. Table 8 presents the percentage (K, students correctly 
responding to different proportions of the examination. 

TABLE 7. ' 



lOCh 
90 
80 
70- 
60 
50- 
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' Comparison of Student Performance 
in Psychology 205, Project Advance 
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TABLE 8 

Percentage of Students answering 
questions correctly. Project Advance 
and Syracuse University 

Percentage of students 



SYRACUSE HIGH 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 



1 4 



40 3 



I. 



59 7 
93 5 



1' 

I 



95 

98s ii 



1 3 





1 








1 






• 

98 6 




98 7 





or more of the questions 
answertd correctly 



44 9 



55 1 



90 4 



or more of- the questions 
answered correctly 



• 94 
93 5 



TABLE 9 

Midterm scojes. Project Advance and 
Syracuse University in Cumulative 

Percentile 



ON CAMPUS 

SCORES 

PERCENTILES 



}L or more of the questions 
answered correctly 



4 1 * 6 5 



1/ or more of the questions 



answered correctly 



TOTAL 
SCO^E 



HIGH SCHOOL 

SCORES 

PERCENTILES 



1.4 


0 






1 






2 






3 






4 






5 






6 


.6 




7 


1.2 




8 


3.1 




9 


5.0 




10 


5.6 




11 


6 2 




12 


6.9 




13 






14 




1.7 ' 


15 






16 






17 




• 


18 




1-9 • 


19 




2.4 


20 


7.5 


3.4 


21 






22 






23 


8.2 


4.8 


24 


9.4 


6.5 


25 . 




8.4 


26 ^ 




9 4 


27 




10.1 


28 


\ 113 


13.0 


29 


\12.6 


14.9 


30 


\4.5 


20.8 


31 


nw. 


25.3 


32 


20.7 


29.9 


33 


24.5 


34.9 


34 


27.7 


43.6 


35 


35.8 


49.4 


36 


42.8 


57.1 


37 


50.9 


62 4 


38 


58.5 


70.6 


39 


68.6 


76.4 


40 


76.7 


81.7 


41 


83.6 


87.7 


42 


88.1 


92.3 


43 


91.8 


96 9 


44 


95.0 


98.6 


45 


98.7 


99.3 


46 




100.0 


47 


99.4 




48 


100.0 




4* 






50 





n • 415 



159 



The portion of each bar above the line indicated the percent of students 
performing as well pr better than the indicated level of performance. The 
s portion of the bar below the lire corresponds to the percent of students 
failing to reach the indicated level of performance. 



f 

I ■ 

Consider, for example, the number of students correctly responding to 
VIOthv, of the questions on the test: 3 1 ol the Synnuse University students 
and b.O of the students in the hiqh schools received scores oty 45 or higher. 
These values are very similar in magnitude. 49.1 of the Project Advance 
students responded correctly to the three-quarters of the questions on the 
test while 42.9 of th on-cainfrus students did as well. Though threre is now 
about a 6 percentage point spread between the two groups, this corresponds 
to only about one student in fourteen; in other words, for every 14 Project 
Advance students, performing this well or better, there will bn 13 students at 
Syracuse University performing at the same level. The differ between the 
two groups fs small indeed. Finally. 95.2 of the students enrolled on- 
tampus received scores of 25 or more while 90.6 of the Project Advance students 
performed as well. Thus there is a slight advantage for the on-campus students, 
though, again, the magnitude of the difference between the two groups is in 
the neighborhood of one student in fourteen.* 

On the basis of these data, the evaluation concludes that student midterm 
performance on and off campus in Psychology 205 is equivalent. 




+ Ihe decision not to use the T-test as a measure of significant difference 
relates to two factors; with a large sample size little differences would 
appear significant but not denote important differences^— Secondly, the 
T-test is a d>fference in means. This study is interested in more than -a- _ 
measure of central tendency, it is concerned with variability. 
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F^OJECT ADVANCE 
A BASE LINE OF STUDENT DATA 
ENROLLMENT AND GRADING 

by 

Richard L. Holloway 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to describe student achievement in 
the first semester operation of Project Advance, The data has been 

collected to address major areas, + 

1. Variance within schools. 

2. Variance within courses. ^ 

3. Student Achievement at the beginning of the program as compared 
to program goals. * 

4. Student Achievement as a base line for comparison with other 
similar programs and for future* comparisons. 

Several qualifications and limitations should be noted: It is not 
the intent of this report to make statements of attribution. Some ^ 
speculation: may be made from the data, but attributional claims are 
premature at this point. Project Advance claims equivalence for its 
courses and thgse off ered on-campus at Syracuse University. This report 
neither refutes nor supports that claim. This report is an overview of 
the students 1 achievement in Project Advance in the first semester of \^ 
the 1973-74 academic year. 

Gooler and Grotelueschen (1971)* have pointed out the^need for evaluation 
in educational planning! Evaluation can tease out variables early in a program 
which suggest direction not only for future evaluation, but for future program 
administration as well. ' The utility of this base line data report is in the 0 
planning realm. Evaluation efforts that follow will address themselves to 
questions-raised early in the program's operation. 



*Gooler, Dennis D. a'fid Grotelueschen, Arden D. "Evaluation in PlanningTEduca- 
tional Programs , 11 Paper presented at AERA, New York, February, 1971. 
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DISCUSSION 

The tables and figures that follow ape a report of the first semester's 
activities at Project Advance participating high schools. Please note that 
schools are represented^ letters. It is essential that schools' anonymity 



be preserved. Each t^ble and figure should be considered separately, since • 
letters representing schools \p one figure do not necessarily correspond*, to 
those in another. 

Section ^izes 

The*^data contained in Table 10 represent the number of enrollments in 

each of the nine participating high schools. The data is broken down, 

according to course, and ; totals are given for each course as well as for each 

high school. Below the table is the total school enrollment for each of 

the *h schools. Although little correlation was. found between size of 

high school and number of students enrolled in the project, it is 

instructive to compare tne section size with the school enrollment to 

obtains perspective on the relative size of the project... Schools in this 

and subsequent graphs and tables are anonymously listed as A, B, C, etc. 

fhta number of students (N = 396) is less than the number of enrollments 

i » , -* 

(N = 462). This is due to the fact that 66 students were cross-enrolled 

in more than one course. 

TABLE 10 



r 


First Semester Enrollments by Course/ by School 






SCHOOL 


A 


B 


C 


' D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


COURSE TOTALS 


ENGLISH 


29 


50 


60 


44 ' 




29 




21 


55 


296 


PSYCHOLOGY 




27 


20 


20 


18 


21 


38 






144 


COMMUNICATIONS 




11 




11 












22 


AND SOCIETY 






















TOTAL 


29 


88 


80 


75 


56 


50 


38 


21 


25 


462 



40 
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Grade Point Averages ) 

GPA (Grade Point Averages) for each course, school, and course/within 
school is contained in Table 11. The grand mean (X) for all schools was 
2.9080, based on the standard University system of A = 4.0, B = 3.0, C = 2.0. 
Please note that grades lower than "C'Lwere not recorded by the University 
since the minimum transferable grade is "C". The only exc-ption is 
Communications, since these grades were compiled by the University rather 
than the participating high schools. Wher*e there are blanks under schools 
or courses, this is because the course was not offered at that school. 

The distribution of the contributing means to the grand mean by high 
school is presented in Figure 1. Distribution by course are presented in 
Figures 2, 3, and 4. The dispersion, represented by the standard delation, 
is computed from course means? in the cases of English and Psychology. This 
weights each of those schools equally in the computation of the grand mean. 
(Figures 2 and 3) Since only two schools offered Communications, the standard 
deviation was computed from individual student scores (Figure 4)1 Standard 
deviations are represented by the broken lines, + 1 standard deviation from 
the mean. 
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Grade Assignment 

Figures 5 and 6 indicate the grade assignment by percentage of 
each of the schools in English and Psychology, Ihe percentages are based 
on the total number of letter grades 'given for the areas., of Fiction, and 
Poetry for the English course. In Psychology, the^grades are the final 
report.. Please note that because of the design of the English course, 
the "first semester" denotation is an artificial distinction and represents 
student achievement at the point of about February 1st, 1974. Some students 
may have attained letter grades in Fiction and Poetry subsequent to that 
( date. Psycholcgy reports were finalized as of February 1st. The semester 
distinction was an operational one for this course. 

One note of interest: Theoretically, students may earn credit in * * 
Psychology after the semester is over, provided they finish before graduation. 
However, there were no cases reported where students wished to do this. Therefore, 
the Psychology reports £re complete records of student achievement as of 
February 1st. Those students who did not finish the course indicated their 
intention to drop before the end of the course.- 

Figure 7 indicates the percentage of students who received passing 
grades for the first semester in Project Advance English. A slight negative 
correlation (r = ,55) was found between size of section and percent passing. 
This is not sufficient to warrant anj^siredictive ability. Please no^e 
that, once again, schools are represented by letter codes. The number ' 
passing is above the broken line bar. The percent passing ^s indicated 
inside the brONen bar. 
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STUDENT AND PAfftNT QUESTIONNAIRES 
ATTITUDE SURVEYS 

by 

Henry Slotnick David Chapman 



PROJECT ADVANCE 
SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 



INTRODUCTION 

This report describes a study undertaken as a part of the summative 
evaluation of Project Advance during its pilot year. The study investigated 
the priorities of parents and students with respect to possible outcomes of 
Project Advance. 

PARENT AND STUDENT PRIORITIES FOR PROJECT ADVANCE 

** 

The investigation had three goal's: 

1) to determine whether or not students enrolled in Project 
Advance and their parents had strong opinions about the~ outcomes 
of the program; 

2) to determine, if strong opinions appeared, what outcomes were 
most valued; and 

3) to determine the areas of agreement and disagreement between 
students and parents regarding the outcomes of the program, 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

To accomplish these ends, the authors developed a thirty-three item 
questionnaire. The thirty-three items were selected from an item pool developed 
after a review of the general literature pertaining to high sctiooT-callege~ 
articulation programs and the evaluation documents of Project Advance.* More 
specif ical ly/ items were selected to cover the sixteen categories of possible 
outcomes identified through interviews with high school administrators, 
instructional material developers and Syracuse University personnel associated 
with Project Advance. Categories are: 

• 1. equivalency of Syracuse and Project Advance courses 

2. enrollment in Project Advanpe 

3. parents attitudes toward Project Advance 

4. students 1 and teachers' attitudes toward Syracuse University 

5. growth and expansion of Project Advance 

6. certification of high school teachers to teach Project Advance courses 

* Tne authors wish to thank Ann Hubbard for assistance in drefting tests and 
Fdward F. Kelly for reviewing the item pool. 
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7. onqomg relationship between high school and Syracuse University 

8. adequacy of project plann^n 

9. favorable publicity for Project Advance 

10. information for guidance purposes 

11. ' low dropout rate from Project Advance 

12. accessibility to Project Advance by a variety of high school students 

13. enrichment of high school experience 

14. evaluation of ^allege potential* - 

15. student interest in college r 

16. student performance in college 

The questionnaire consisted of a cover page and three pages of goal 
statements, i.e., possible outcomes of Project Advance, each related to one of 
the sixteen statement categories described above. Respondents were instructed 
to rate each of the thirty-three statements (+) if they felt the goal was 
important, (0) if they felt that the goal might or might be important (i.e., if 
they were undecided on its importance) and (-) if they felt. the goal was Unim- 
portant, This three-point scale was considered to be nominal in nature because 
it was not true that "undecided" was* intermediate between important and 'unim- 
portant. A copy of the questionnaire is found in Appendix B. 

In the latter part of June (after school ended), letters were sent to all ' 

m 

students who had received Syracuse University credit through Project Advance 
and to their parents asking for th^ir cooperation in completing the questionnaire 1 
just described' A week later, the questionnaire, under a cover letter and 
accompanied by a stamped return envelope, was sent to each student afrid his/her 
parents. No specific instructions were given as to which parent should complete 
the questionnaire nor was information collected as to who indeed completed it. 

Of a total of 757 questionhai res sent, 310 were returned, a 41?. rate of 
response. This rate of return is typical of mailed questionnaires. A more 
detailed description of the returned questionnaires is given in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12: Population Size and Rate of Response 





Number ot 
Questionnaires 
Ma i 1 ed 


Number of 

Questionnaires 

Returnee 


Percent of 
. Questionnaires 
Returned 


Parents 


317 


140 


44 


Students 


440 * 


170 


39 


Total 


757 


310 


41 



Upon receiving the completed questionnaires, the responses of students 
and parents were sorted out and summarized separately. A special graph with 
three axes was used to display "the summarized data, with one graph being drawn 
for each of the sixteen categories of outcomes. 

There are five rules for interpreting the graphs; the five follow from the 
fact that each of the three responses (important (+), undecided (0), and unim- 
portant (-)) is represented byf a point on the graph. The closer 




a qrou*of respondents is to any of these points, the more strongly that point 
represents the group's views. For example, Pj (the views of parents to Statement 
1 on the questionnaire) is closer to "important" than to either "undecided" or r ' 
"unimportant"; parents are opnerally more convinced that Statement 1 is important 
and fewer parents are either undecided or convinced of its unimportance. 

Thp percentage of parents represented by the point P\ can be quantified:' 
notice th >ince the point falls at the "65'.-line" for important, Pj represents 
the 65> of parents who considered Statement 1 important. Similarly, Pj falls 
at the "20 c s-line" for undecided and the "r5%-line" for unimportant. se 
percentages, of course, add up to 1007i and therefore represent all the parent: 
in the s? , The first two rules for interpreting the graphs then become: 

1. . c distance a point (such as Pi) is from an end point on the graph 
(such as the point labelled "important") is related to how mc< persorts 
chose that end point, e.g., the closer the point is to "important," the 
more people chose "important" to describe the statement. 

2. The location of- a point- represents the entire groups respondents and^ 
v can be interpreted as %% choosing important, Y unimportanL, and Z7 

* undecided. The reader should note that X + Y + Z = 100;;.. 
Notice that there is j^p^rcTle in the center of the graph, and that the 
circle represents "no firm group opinion." This means "that the percentages of 
resoondents picking (+), (0), or (-) for statements falling within the circle 
are about what could be expected on the basis of random responses. For example, 
if a sample of 140 (the number of parents returning completed questionnaires) 
were drawn in a lottery where 1/3 of the tickets were (+), 1/3 (-), and 1/3 
(0), the results would be similar to those shown on the graph. Thus the third 
interpretation rule is: , 

3. If a point falls within the "no firm group opinion" circle, it means 
that the group in question (e q., students) responded in a random 
manner. In other words, the group as a whole did not have a firm opinion. 

The"50 -lines" on the graph represent arbitrary designations the authors 
used to identify stn^^^injons. Pj in Figure 1, for example, is considered 
a strong opinion expressed by parents regarding Statement 1 because more than 
50 of the group chose "important" to describe it. 

4. A strong opinion is represented 'rv any point where 50 or mo^p of the 
respondents chose the same descriptor: important, unimportant or unde- 
cided . 



i 



The "50 - lines" for each of the three responses form a triangle at 
center of the graph surrounding "TRe i "no opinion circle. Notice that only the 
area within the circie represents no opinion, the remainder of the triangle's 
area represents £ firm opinion, but one that is not strong. The authors have 
designated this area as indicating polarization: a firm opinion has been ex- 
pressed, but it is not strong--it is split between two views. For example, Sj 
(student views about Statement 1, shown in Figure 7) falls in the area of polar- 
ization: the majority of students were split between "important" and "undecided." 

It is impossible to have a three-way polarization: the point would fall 
within the "no firm opinion" circle and therefore be indistinguishable from 
random behavior' on the parts of the respondents. Thus the last interpretation 
Vtrle is: 

5. Any point falling outside the "no firm opinion" circle buc not 

qualifying ?s a strong opinion represents polarization of the respon- 
dent group. Points having less than 50?' of the respondents ^picking 
1 each of the three choices (but being^prirparily split between two of the 

three) qualify as being poj^Hzed. 
Since the views of both parents and students were compared n< it was 
necessary to determine ;r the two groups responded similarly to the same state- 
ments. ArbitraAily, a 10"- difference in the response patterns of the two groups 
was considered to be important. For example, if 80" of parents responded. ( + ), 
20- (-), and 0 P (0), the 10* criterion would be met. This is a simple situation, 
however, since both groups chose (0) at the same rate; the problem becomes wore 
complex when the difference between the two respondent groups appears in all 
three descriptions: ( + ), (0), and (-). To overcome tMs problem, the concept 

of a directed distance was defined (Appendix C): a distance, in percentage 

...... ...... . 

values, which takes into account the three-way character of the graphs. Thus 
a directed distance of 10 - means tne authors consider the two groups to have 
responded in import antly different manners. Since it is not possible to read 
directed distances directly from the graphs, these distances are pointed out" 
in the page accompanying e^ch graph. 

The balance of the first part of this report is devoted to describing $ 
responses I'D each of the sixteen categories of outcomes. The results are 
described, using the five interpretive rules and the notion of directed 'distance. 



SUMMARY OF R€SULTS 



This evaluation found that:, 

1) Both students and parents hold clear and often strong opinions 
regarding the importance of different outcomes achievable through 
Project Advance. 

2) Students' and parents' ratings were , very similar in the relative 
importance they signed to each of the outcomes. 

* 3) When parents a students disagreed on the importance of particular 
outcomes, those outcomes tended to be less important than others. 

The equivalence of the courses on- and off-campus was rated as the most 
important outcome by both ^students and parents: compa. ubi\ity of work load, 
equivalence of grading standards, and equal credit for equal work were all 
seen as being of the highest priority. Importance was also attributed to 
'continued assistance from the University in setting up, operating, trouble- 
shooting, and evaluating Project Advance courses in the high schools. Favor- 
able publicity to Project Advance, Syracuse University, or the local School 
district was rated as the least important by both groups. However, paints 
rated good publicity more highly than did students. 
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FIGURE 8 

Equivalency of Syracuse University and Project Advance Courses 

Both the parents and students showed strong opinions in favor ot the notion 
of equivalency between Syrdtuse University and Project Advance courses 
Specifically, parents and students were in agreement that (SI 1 ) * Project Advance 
and Syracuse University students taking the same i curses should he qivni the 
same work , (SiM) they should be evaluated using the same standards, «md (Sh) 
they should receive identical credit for the successful completion of the 
same courses 
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FIGURE 9 
Enrollment 

The only question den line] with enrollment (S?A "I nr o I Iment in u ( Aifv.mu 
should increase as students talk with their classmates") received polarized 
? - responses from both parents and students, both groups were split between 
believing it to be an important goal of the project and being undecided In 
other words, about half of each group thought the goal to be import. .it, the 
other half could not decide on its importance or frnojnpor tanLe t 

^ P.t-pnts and students tiiffered importantly in the way they responded to this 
question Parents were less convinced than students that this <ioa I was indeed 
important . 

Students Parents 




f Impniunt 75 Ummptirt, 
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FIGURE 10 
Parent Attitudes 



The question of whether parents' views should be considered in establishing the 
goals of Project Advance (S3) depended on whether parents or students were 
responding Students were split between sayir.g that the godl was unimportant 

i 

and that they could not determine its importance. Parents, on the other 
hand, showed a response pattern indicating no firm opinion. 

Students Parents ■ 

St a t erne n t 4 0 - _ omi t s + ^ 0_-_JL omit s D i r e c ted Dist a n c e 

3 17 44 39 0 A 30 41 29 2 16.40 ; 




FIGURE 11 
Student Attitudes 

I*** one question in thrs cateqory (S21) dealt with students' attitudes toward 
Syracuse University Parents felt clearly ambivalent on this issue while 
students were split between ambivalence and bGlieviwj the qoal to be unimportant 
lhe extent of difference in the way the two groups viewed the statement is con- 
sidered important 

Students . Parents 

Statement + 0 - omits + 0 - omits Oir #h ted D tstanc v 

2i 19 49 32 0 25 52 ?3 0 10 81 




) 

FIGURE 12 

Growth and Expansion of Project Advance 

All three of the questions relating to this goal received strong positive 
responses from both groups. Further, parents and students showed similar 
degrees of feeling toward two questions. (54) "Project Advance should include 
more high schools each year" and (S3£) "Project Advance should enroll more 
students each year." The two respondent groups disagree importantly, however, 
on the question of ( SI 3 ) "Project Advance should offer an increased variety 
of courses each year." Students f f el t this goal to be more important than did 
parents . 
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FIGURE 13 

Certification of High Schooi Teachers 

It was clear to both parents and students that the certification of high school 
teachers to handle Project Advance courses was important, both groups agreed 
that (SI) "High school teachers who tea h in Project Advance should ^ 
qualified to teach the same course at Syracuse University". (S10) "High sihool 
teachers participating in Project Advance develop new teaching skills," and 
(S20) "High school teachers teaching in Project Advance courses re< ve spetidl 
training by Syracuse University." There were no important differ* > between 
the magnitudes of the responses for either respondent group to any statement. 
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FIGURE 14 

Relationship of High School to Syracuse University 

The question of whether people in communities served by Project Advance will 

hold favorable attitudes toward Syracuse University (S!i) received different •> 
responses from both parents and students. Student responses did not depart 
from randomness on this question while parents were split between ambivalence 
and positive attitudes. 

Students Parents 
Statement +_ 0 - omits h 0_ - jomjts Direc ted Dis tance 

8 29 45 26 3 41 40 19 1 13.89 




FIGURE 15 

Adequacy of Project Advance Planning 



Both groups agreed that high schools should receive help as needed (f»7) 
immediately from SU in setting up and running Project Advance courses and 
(S14) careful monitoring and evaluation should continue even after the project 
courses are set up and n|nmng in the high schools. 

Students Parents 
Statement + _ 0_ - om_ 1 ts + 0___ _omj t s P 1 rect ed D is tance 

7 85 13 2 0 92 7 1 1 7,07 

14 58 13 2 0 93 6 1 0 8.06 
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FIGURE 16 

Favorable Publicity for Project Advance 

Parents and students showed important differences in the way they responded to 
both questions relating to this goal. Parents were rjenera 1 1 y |iiore concerned 
with good publicity than were students. In one case (SIP: "Project Advance 
receives favorable publicity in newspapers and other news media") students' 
responses did not depart from randomness. (S26) "High schools participating 
in Project Advance are considered innovative by people living in those school 
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FIGURE 17 

Information for Guidance Purposes 

While there were no important differences between the students' dnri patents' 
responses to either statement, the questions themselves werf seen as having 
different importances. The question (S33) of "Participating m Proieit Advam e 
provides a student with an indication of his or her ability to do college work" 
was seen as being important while (S10) "Completion of a Project Advame course 
predicts success in college" received split responses between ambivalence and 
favorabl e. 

Students Parents 
Statement f 0 - omits + 0 omits 'Directed Distance 

30 40 41 19 0 37 48 IS 1 S 00 

33 70 24 6 1 71 24 S 2 1 41 




FIGURE 18 

Low Project Advance Dropout Rate 

Both (S16) "Most students who enroll in Project Advance courses in the high 
school complete the course and receive Syracuse University credit" and (S22) 
"High school students who successfully complete Project Advance courses 
receive college credit" received favorable responses from parents and stLfdents. 

Students Parents 
+ 0 omits + 0 omits Directed Distance 




6? 33 5 0 63 30 7 1 2.24 

93 6 1 i 94 6 0 0 1.41 
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FIGURE 19 

Accessibility to Project Advance 

Of the four questions dealing with this goal, only (V) "No stu<ien* i, deniei 
admission to a Project Advance course" failed to collect a posits rpspon e 
from both pare n s and students In this case, the student/ lespin >s t i , 1 not 
depart from randomness, while paper's wore split on the quest >ori 

The other questions (SI.') "Students without adequate funds » an t-nr m I l m 
Project Advance courses," (S19) "Students ran h*lp\vp hi>;h school i red it thr <g 
Project Advance even if they do not receive college rredit," llf id ('v7) "Student 
do not have to he college hound to enroll in Pruiect Advai.ce i ours'V all 
received tavc.able responses from the respondents f ur tner . tr.cre wore no 
important differences in trV wav either cjroup responded to tiny of the imostion, 
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FIGURE 20 

Enrichment of High School Experience 

The statement (M?) "High school students in Project Advance courses rvieive 
colleqe level teaching" received a strongly favorable response from both parents 
and students. There was no important difference between the two groups on 
this issue. 

Students Parents 
Statement + 0 - omits + ____Q_ - pmjts Dj_rected_n_i c tance 

32 81 12 7 0 87 10 3 0 7.21 




FIGURE 21 

Evaluation of College Potential 

Students were clearly anmivalent about whether Pro, net Adv wn e oerf ormanco was 
predictive of undergraduate performance while parents were s pi it between 
ambivalence and positive feelings toward the same question fSS) However, the 
differences between the two groups were not large enough to be conswferod 
important Similarly, there were no differences between the two groups on 
whether Project Advance experience sr^'ld convince soinf students that college 
was not for them ( C 1 7 ) In this cise. however, both groups were polar l.-ed 
between ai.it) l valence and positive hePngs 




FIGURE 22 

Student interest in College 

Student and parent responses to all three questions reldtinq to this qoa I wet e 
similar in magnitude an-1 all Ihe questions received positive responses The 
questions at issue were (S9) "Receiving college credit for a Project Advance 
course encourages the student to continue to college after qraduatinn from 
high school," (S25) "Students completing Project Advance courses are more 
confident about their ability to do well in college," and (S!9) "Project 
Advance may spark interest m college in otherwise non-college bound students 
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FIGURE 23 

Student Performance in College 



Both statement^ received positive responses t rom parents and studtnt for thr 
question of (sf*>) 'Project Advance students should have less trouhl* aJiusMmi 
to college," parents and students showed similar rates of i ^sponse However, 
important differences appeared in the way they responded to (5?!') Proiert 
Advance improves the study and classroom skills f *jdents need in college 
The parents held a more strongly positive view on this issue than did t*'* j 
students 



Students Parents 

Statement * 0 - onn ' + 0 omits Oi retted Lnstan« e 

15 48 4? 10 0 49 43 8 0 ? M 

28 74 ?0 6 0 87 1? 1 0 1 3-93 




The preceding graphs indicate th t botn students and parents do have 
clear opinions regarding mar L of the outcomes of Project Advance, and the 
graphs suggest a high degree of agreement between students and parents on most 
issues. Further, they provide information on each of si teen categories (as 
indicated in the interpretive comments with each graph). In order to indicate 
the relative importance of each item, the responses of students and parents 
were rank ordered separately, and again with both groups combined, according 
to the percent of (+'s) received by each statement. These rank orderings 

appear as Tabl e 13 . 

The relative importance of the outcome statements is very similar for 
both groups. Results of the rank ordering suggest that eguivalence of the 
courses offered on and off campus is the most important item to both students 
and parents alike. Both groups rated the comparability of work load, equival- 
pnce of grading standards, and equal credit for equal work as priorities. A 
tight second were those statements relating to continued assistance from the 
university in setting up, operating, troubleshooting and evaluating Project 
Advance courses in the high school. Those goals dealing with- the Project 
Advance experience as a predictor of college success, adjustment, or interest 
fell into, the middle range of the ranking. It is clear that both groups are 
concerned more with substantive issues than with less direct outcomes of Project 
Advance. 

The strength of the importance assigned to top and middle rated outcomes 
by students and parents was quite similar. However, there was disagreement 
between the two groups regarding the importance of those items which both groups 
had rated low. Tor example, 95 of both groups rated equal credit for equal 
work on and off campus as important. Yet, at the low end of the ratings, parent 
seemed generally more 1 " concerned with good publicity from the Project than did 
students. 

in summary Students and parents have clear opinions regarding the impor- 
tance of different outcomes of Project Advance. Equivalence of student pet form- 
am e on and off campus and continued support from the Umversit were most 
important toHjoth groups, favorable publicity to the Project, the University, 
or the school dHtrict wore among the lowest rated outcomes, iikewisp, students 
and parents were close on the strength of importance they attached to the top 
and middle rated outcomes. However, more disagreement betw- < ri groups was ♦ound 

amor.'! the lower rated items. 

I 
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TABLE 13 
Rank Ordering of Goal Statements 
Parents, Students, and Both Groups Combined 
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Number 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



\ 
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SYRACHSK UNIVERSITY (( )) CKNTKR FOR INS'i RI C I K )\AL DKVHI.OPMKN'I 

PROJECT ADVANCE 



PROJECT ADVANCE EVALUATION 

This questionnaire is part of the evaluation of Project Advance--those 
courses offering both high school and Syracuse University credit. Please fill 
out this questionnaire to help us determine the project's degree of success. 

Different people have different goals for Project Advance, and the following 
statements represent some of those goals. Please rate each statement according 
to how you feel about its imp^tance. Circle: 

+ if you feel the goal is important 

0 if you feel the goal may or may not be important 

— if you feel the goal is unimportant 

It^is often easiest to begin by looking over all the statements before 
rating^Jiy of them. This is a good way to proceed: Glance over all of them 
and then r^te each one individually according to the +, 0, - system. It should 
take you no' more than 15 or 20 minutes to go through the set. 

When you have finished, please return the questionnaire to Project Advance, 
using the enclosed sel f -addressed stamped envelope. 
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+ 0 - 1) High school teachers who teach in Project Advance should be 
qualified to teach the same course at Syracuse University. 

+ 0 - 2) No student is denied admission to a Project Advance course. 

+ 0 - 3) Parents' views are to be considered in establishing the gOals 
of Project Advance. 

+ 0 - 4) Project Advance should include more high schools each year. 

+ 0 - 5) If a student does well in Project Advance courses, he/she will 
do well as an undergraduate. 

+ 0 - 6) Successful Project Advance students receive the same credit 
for their work "as Syracuse University students who complete 
the same course on campus. 

+ 0 - 7) If high schools need any assistance in setting up and running 
Project Advance courses, they receive help immediately. 

+ 0 - 8) Citizens in the communities where Project Advance courses are 
offered 8 hold favorable attitudes toward Syracuse University 
because of Project Advance. 

+ 0 - 9) Receiving college credit through a Project Advance course en- 
courages a student to continue to college after graduating from 
high school . 

+ 0 - 10) High school teachers participating in Project Advance develop 
new teaching skills. 

+ 0 - 11) High school students taking Project Advance courses receive 
the same content as Syracuse University students taking the 
same courses. 

+ 0 - 12) Students without adequate funds can enroll in Project Advance 
courses . 

+ 0 - 13) Project Advance should offer an increased variety of courses 
each year. 

+ 0 - 14) Even after Project Advance courses are introduced in the high 
* school, careful monitoring and evaluation continue. 

+ 0 - 15) Project Advance students should have less trouble in adjusting 
to college. 

+ 0 - 16) Most students who enroll for Project Advance courses in the 

high school complete the course and receive Syracuse University 
credit. 

+ 0 - 17) Project Advance experience may convince some students that colleqe 
is not* for them. t 
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Project Advance receives favorable publicity in newspapers and 
other news media. 

'Students can receive high school credit through Project Advance 
even if they do not receive college credit. 



High school teachers teaching Project Advance courses recieve 
special training by Syracuse University. 

^Project Advance should improve high school students' feelings 
toward Syracuse University. 

r . • 

High school students who successfully complete Project Advance 
courses receive- college credit. 

The same standards are used at Syracuse University and in 
-Project Advance for determining if a student's work is good 
enough. 

Enrollment 1n Project Advance should increase as students talk 
to their classmates about the courses. 

4 j 

Students completing Project Advance courses are more confident 
about their ab Tity to do well in college. 

High schools participating in Project Advance are considered 
innovative by people living in those school districts. 

Students*do not have to be col^Ft^bound to enroll in Project 
Advance courses. 

4 

Project Advance improves the study and classroom skills students 
need in college. 

Project Advance may spark interest in college in otherwise 
non-college bound students. 

t 

One goal of the Project is to find out if completion of a Project 
Advance course predicts success in college. 

Project Advance should enroll more students each year. 

High school students in Project Advance courses experience 
college level teaching. 

Participating in Project Advance provides a student with an 
indication of his/her ability to do college work. 
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OF THE TRIANGULAR GRAPHS 
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K. 

TECHMCAt DESeWPTWN OF THE TRIANGULAR fifiAPftS 

IT 

The graphs described in this report are based on the trinomial- event 
(Pi + P* + Pb) N where p<P x ) = p(P 2 ) = p(Pa) = 1/3 and N is the number of 
respondents. This event can be described as having two. degrees of freedom 
since p x , p 2 , and p 3 ffre linearly dependent. Thus, while the mean for any of 
the three possible outcomes (x~i = Np.i) and variance (Si 2 - N(pi)^J^- Pi) are 
directly computable, values for any/ two will allow unique determination of 
the third value. Further, the coyariance of any pair is given by Sp-j pj = 
-N(pi)(pj). The importance of y(is information derives from its use in 
computing standard sqores. 

Specifically, in cases wjfere there is one degree of freedom, 



Z =. 



a , 



72- (X - li) 2 

squaring I - * — a~2~ 

but using the well-known identity for one degree of freedom- 



.x 2 ■ i 1 



and rearranging the terms 

(X - li)(M 2 ) _1 (x - V) 

For df > 1, the equation becomes 

X 2 = jx^)(a 2 )- l lx - uj 
In the current case, with df = 2 



Ul X 2 - M2j 




- 1 




- Ml 




01202 




x 2 


- U 2 



In other words, by substituting in a x 2 value assocfated with some level of 
probability (say .01) and varyttig X x , values for X 2 can be produced such that, 
when they are plotted, they produce a centour at a = .01 around the pi, U2 
centroid for a distribution having m's, a 2, s and o^j as described above. Such 
'a distribution is displayed in Figure 24. 
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Now if, instead of cartesian coordinates, the-ellipse is plotted along 
equilateral triangle with two angles representing p x and p 2 and the third 
angle repress ting, p i (the " third, degree- of- fr eedgKi^^ , t he- £i gur e produced is 
a circle. v 

Further, the circle represents 99% of the cases based on the trinomial 
event. Thus observed trinomial events falling within the circle can be described 
as being similar to those occurring when pi = p 2 = pa = 1/3, i.e., due to chance. 
Similarly, if the .observed event falls outside of the circle, the hypothesis 
that it is represented by randomness can be rejected at the given alpha level. 

The notion of a directed distance is also based on "two degrees of freedom" 
and the use^of cartesian coordinates. Under these conditions, the distance 
between two points (pi and p 2 in Figure 24) can be calculated for J^*e Pythagorean 
theorem: D = ((x, - x ? ) 2 + {y x - y 2 ) 2 )^ where the coordinates^ P! are} 



(Xi , Y x ) and p 2 . are (X 2 **Y 2 ). D is the directed distance . ^ 

Note that because of the 1 inear dependency <Je5£ribed earlier, it doe^ not 
matter whether (X s , X 2 ), (X/ ,;X 3 ) or (X 2 ^(^are used to descr1be # the joints Pi and P : 
the results will be the same no mattep^tfTnch pair is used since both points are 
described using- the same variables. ^ > ^ 



FIGURE 24. 

Centour around u\. 
for Pi = p 2 = 1/3 
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EVALUATION OF PRCjECT ADVANCE SUMMER WORKSHOPS 

SUMMER, 1974 

by 

David Chapman 



\ * 



INTRODUCTION 

Project Advance is a program that offers high school students the 
opportunity to take University courses for both high school and University 
credit, without disrupting their high School program, tt is unique in , 
^ts use of high school faculty to teach college credit courses. 

Essential to the program are the summer workshops during which high 
school and university faculty work together to develop strategies for 
adapting Project Advance courses to the high schools. The workshops are 
also Ifo certify high school teachers to ^teachHhese c'ourSes. The 
teachers themselves can earn up to three graduate credits for successfully 
completing a workshop, and the workshops are free to teachers from 
participating schools. 

During the summer of 1974, workshops were conducted at two location*: 
English and psychology workshops at the Nassau County Educational Resource 
Center in Jericho, New York, from June 24 - 28, and Workshops in English, 
Psychology, Drugs in Perspective, and Brass Methods on the Syracuse 
University Campus from luly 1 - 12. For the purposes of this ^ evaluation^ 
results from botrf the Long- Island and the Syracuse University workshops 
will be combined for each subject (English and psychology). The workshop 
evaluations from respondents enrolled in Drugs in Perspective, Human 
Values, .and Brass Methods are reviewed together, because the enrollment 
in each of these courses was small.* Table 1 indicates total enrollment 
in each workshop. A list of teachers attending the workshops and the 
school districts they represent is found in Appendix D. 

/ 

*Course Descriptions for Simmer Workshops are prowided .in Appendix- E. 



TABLE 14 : Enrollment in Project Advance-Summer Workshops 



AT 

Course % 


-A 




Enrollment 


Freshman English 

Psychology 

Human Values 

Drugs in Perspective 

Brass Methods 


0 


s 




83 
40 

11 

3 

3 



A .set of course descriptions is attached as Appendix 0. 



Procedure and Results 

The evaluation of the workshops is based on three components: 

1) Successful completion of the sessions by participants as 
indicated by grades for credit hours. Each participant's 
grade was determined by the Syracuse University faculty member 
teaching the workshop. 

2) Submission of a paper on course design modifications to be made 
at the local district level. Again,, the determination of an 
acceptable design rested with the university faculty person 
conducting each workshop. 

3) Evaluation of the workshops by the participants through a 
questionnaire administered by the evaluation staff during the 
last part of the workshop. Ttiis questionnaire was developed 
by the evaluation staff of Project Advance. 

All workshop participants received passing grades and credit for 
three graduate hours at Syracuse University. Second, papers on course 
design modifications to be made at the local district level were written 
by participants and revised as necessary after discussion with the 
^acuity. In writing these "adoption plani," teachers often worked in % 
teams composed of other teachers from their school. Last, responses 
to the questionnaire were compiled for each Workshop separately and are 
reported here as Appendix F.l and F.2. 

- - - - se— ' • - 

. ■ e5 



The responses on the questionnaires indicated that the teachers 
were generally enthusiastic about both the workshop and the Project 
Advance course they would be teaching in the coming year. \ 

Teachers found the Project Advance course? well constructed, 
rigorous and responsive to .what they saw as the needs of their high school 
seniors. 

A teacher's participation in the workshop generally followed from 
an expressed personal interest combined with some form of selection by 
the school, usually by the principal or department chairman. 

In most cases, teachers rated their backgrounds in the subject 
matter as adequate.** However, they needed more information earlier 
regarding course content, workload, and time demands of the workshop.** 

Those aspects of the workshop rated as most and least valuable are 
indicated on the questionnaire summaries in Appendix F.l and F.2. Teachers 
were interested primarily in the content and teaching techniques associated 
with the course they would be teaching. They suggested that less time be 
spent in the workshop^on the administrative and evaluative concerns of 
the program. The comments suggested that teachers have a limited sense 
of involvement with Project Advance as a program. At the same time their 
association with a University and the opportunity for their students to 
receive college credit were considered important. 

In suggesting changes in the workshop, the teachers expressed concern 
about the lack of communication between their high school administration 
and themselves regarding the Project. They suggested that feachers be 
included from the beginning in any and all contacts between Project 
Advance staff and their high school. Additionally, in the workshops 

* The one clear exception was that several psychology teachers feit they 
lacked adequate background in physiological* psychology. 

** Psychology teachers suggested that the two-week workshop on campus 
be shortened. However, participants in the two-week workshop all 
indicated their background was adequate while teachers in the shorter 
workshop rated their background adequate less often. 
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held on campus, there was widespread displeasure with the housing and 
and parking arrangements and the lack of organized social opportunities 
both during and after class. 

Teachers anticipated that teaching a Project Advance course vfould 
be more time consuming than a normal course and that this would~leave 
less time for their other classes and duties.- Still, it was widely 
thought that other teachers in their schools would want to teach the 
same or another Project Advance course. Several felt that future 
interest hinged on the success of this year's effort. While about 
half expected to encounter problems not discussed in the workshop, the 
nature of those problems was largely undefined. Beyond that, several 
mentioned their concern about problems specific to their local school 
districts. 

In several instances, the course designs were adapted without 
-attaching the Project Advanee-eredtt -structure. These courses will 
"act as enrichment, or honors programs in the schools in which they 
are to be offered. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Include high school teachers early in the communications with high 
school personnel regarding courses to be offered through Project 
Advance. 

2. Provide more information earlier a bout course outline, materials, 
and appropriate expectations regardinn the workshop. 

3. Communicate information on administering and evaluating, 
the program separately from the summef* workshop. 

4. For persons attending the Syracuse workshop, provide accommodations 
that are near one another. Provide, a list of social and recreational 
activities that are available to workshop participants, i 

more formal social and recreational opportunities for participants. 



I 
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APPENDIX D 



PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 

PROJECT ADVANCE 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 1974 



PSYCHOLOGY 



SCHOOL 



Aaron, Merick 
Arnold, Thomas 
Bartul , John 
Burke, Kathleen 
Cliszis, Ronald 
Cohn, Luella 
Costello, Joan 
Damico, Thomas 
DeFramcesco, Geraldine 
DeGrenier, Francis 
Dominy, Richard 
Donham, Rachel 
Dwyer, Patrick J 
Edmonds,, Reginald 
Geraghty, William 
Herbert, Robert 
v Kane, William 
Livingstone, Gail 
Lynch, Austin 
MacMasters, Charles 
McQuillan, Bernard 
Mallozzi, Fernando 
Pecori, Joseph 
P4nto-Marques, Harold 
Pompa, Edward 
Roddy, Margret 
Rupert, Suzanne 
Salzman, Geoffrey 
Sarazin, David 
Schechter, Gary 
S^erino, Francis 
Shields, Paul 
Sullivan, Joseph 
Taylor, Paul 
Toth, ^usan 
dran, tfargarat 
Vand^rPutten, Elizabeth 
Whee -r, David 
Williams, Joseph 



Carle Place Public Schfools 

Hauppauge H.S. 

Jericho Senior High School 

Hauppauge H.S. 

Wantagh High School 

Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 

Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 

Camil lus 

Cheektowaga 

Cazenovia Central School 

Camil lus 

Camillus 

Westhill High School 
Weedsport Central School 
Wantagh High School 
Wantagh High School 
Auburn High School 
Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
Jericho Senior High School 
East-Syracuse Minoa H.S. 

Xaverian H.St 

Solvay High School 
Central Square 
Williamsville 
West Genesee H.S. 
Shenendehowa H.S. 
Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
J.F. Kennedy High School 
Corcoran 

Plainview-Old Bethpage H.S. 
Jamesville-Dewitt H.S. 
Williamsville 
Weedsport Central School 
East-Syracuse Minoa B.S. 
Corcoran 
Henninger H.S. 
Manhasset High School 
Westhill High School 
Cazenovia Central School 
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MUSIC 



SCHOOL 



Topalian, Elliot 
Sayles, Felton 



Cicero H.S. 
Nottingham H.S. 



DRUGS 

McLellan, Jeffrey 
MulviMll , George 
Pal la, James 



SCHOOL 

Weedsport Central School 
Nottingham H.S. 
Nottingham H.S. 



RELIGION 

Asprino, Marsha 
Carroll , Jamus 
Habel, Walter 
Lesica, John 
O'Brien, Daniel 
O'Brien, Elizabetn 
Stone, Charlotte 
Webster, Randall 



SCHOOL 

Solvay H^h School 
WFsthill High School 
Schoharie Central School 
Xaverian H.S. 
Xaverian H.S. 
Solvay High School 
Solvay High School 
Jamesville-Dewitt H.S. 



ENGL ISM \ 



" \ 

Aitken, Barbara 
Alguire^yatricia 
Aim, Brenda 
Audlin, David 
Baker, Dorothy 
Bartul, Rose-Mary 
Baum, Gayl 
Berger, Jonathan 
Bianca, John 
idwel 1 , Bruce 
odnar, Elsie 
Blouin, George 
Calcagni, John 
Cassidy, Terry 
Cioffi, Frjjjik 
Clarke, Lawrence 
Conley, Chas 
Cook, Candice 
Copeman, Florence 
Curley, Barbara 
Dunn, James 



SCHOOL 



Liverpool H.S. 
Camden High School 
Central Square Central School 
West Genesee H.S. 
^Jcicero H.S. 

The Wheatley School 
Jamesville-Dewitt H.S. 
Glens Falls High School 
Camden Central School 
Liverpool H.S. 
The Wheatley School 
J.F. Kennedy High School 
Jericho Senior High School 
Xaverian H.S. 
Xaverian H.S. 
Schoharie Central Schog^ 
Clinton Central / 
Solvay High School 
Wantagh High School 
Cicero H.S. 
Wantagh High School 
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ENGLISH 



SCHOOL 



Ettenson, Paul 
Federman, Deborah 
Fleming, Marion 
Garvey, James 
Gamage, Barbara 
Goldie, Victor 
Gropper, Esther 
Graney, Robert 
Harrington, Mary 
Hammond, Christine 
Hershberger, Mary 
Honeywell , Roy 
Huybensz, Joanne 
Hyland, Patricia 
Israel , David 
Keogh, John 
Keryc, Pai»l 
LaMar, Martha 
Leary, Mary 
Leven, Lenora 
MacMakin, Grant 
Malamud, Abraham 
Ma M Dry, VtVginia 
Martens, Suzzane 
Maze, Gerald 
Metzger, Ronald 
Nelson, John j* 
Notcher, Karen 
Panf il , Lawrence 
,Patina, Peter 
Paris, Mary 
Peffley, Robert 
Pennella, Carmine 
Piorkowski, Stephen 
Plial, Mary 
Ralph, Gloria 
4 . Ranke, Christine 
Rhebergen, Lois 
RocVmore, Ruth . 
Sair, Emilie 
Schembri, Lillian y 
Schilling, Pamela 
Schmit, George 
Schleihauf, Portia 
Severance, Robert 
Shaleen, Roselynn 
Sibley, Sandra 



Palinview-Old Bethpage 
Corcoran 

Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
Herricks Senior High 
C.W. Baker 
Hauppauge H.S. 
Hewlett H.S. 
LaFayette H.S. 
Manhasset High School 
Westhill High School 
North Syracuse H.S. 
C.W. Baker 

J.F. Kennedy High School 
Weedsport Central School 
The Wheatley School 
Palinview-Old Bethpage 
Wantagh High School 
Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
Schoharie Central School 
Cazenovia Central School 
Cazenov a Central School 
North Syracuse H.S. 
Plainview-Old Bethpage 
West Genesee H.S. 
J.F. Kennedy !;igh School 
The Wheatley School 
Oxford H.S. 
Solvay High School 
Glens Falls High School 
Carle Place Public Schools 
Liverpool H-S. 
Norwich H.S. 
Moravia Central School 
Jericho Senior High School 
C.W. Baker 

Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
Camden Central School 
Baldsv^insville 
The Wheatley School 
Carle Place Public Schools 
Wantagh High School 
Camden Central School 
Cazenovia Central School 
The Wheatley School 
Carle Place Public Schools 
East-Syracuse Minoa H.S. 
Nottingham H.S. r 
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ENGLISH 



SCHOOL 



Siscoe, Richard 

Shepard, Gail 

Smithmeyer, Ronald 

Stovall , Sylvia 

St. Hilaire, (Sister) Joanne 

Stern, Estelle 

Sweet, Faye 

Taub, Lid 

VanBoom, Maggie 

Vigilante, Charles 

Wallace, JoAnn 

Weissman, Inez 

Weller, Cyril 

Werbela, Charlotte 

Whalen, Jon 

Zuccaro, Grace 



Camillus 

Weedsport Central School 
Oxford H.S. 

Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
Bishop Grimes High School 
Jericho Senior High School 
Baker High School 
Herricks High School 
Roosevelt Jr-Sr High School 
Jericho Senior High School 
Westhill High School 
Herricks High School 
Liverpool H.S. 
Cazenovia Central School 
Manhasset High School 
Hauppauge High School 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 
PROJECT ADVANCE SUMMER 1974 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 



ITE 600 (sec. 7) Workshop in Instructional Technology: Practicum in 

Instructional Development. (3) 
Opportunity for experienced teachers to engage in instructional redesign 
an development of a selected course. 

\ 

SWK 550 (sec. 7) Drugs Perspective. (3) 

This course is designed to provide broad objective knowledge about 
drugs and their use in contemporary society: It offers an opportunity 
to examine one's own attitudes as "Well as the attitudes of others 
toward drugs. \ ' 

\ 

ENG 520 (sec. 7) Special problems in English: Freshman English WQrkshop. (3) 
Group study and discussion bf problems in selected areas of English. 

MUE 500 (sec. 7) Workshop iVi Music Education. (3) 

Opportunity for experienced teachers to bring problt^s from their schools 
and give intensive study t6 Solutions. Problems are shared with the 
group. 

\ 

PSY 680 (sec. 7) Seminar in Unstructured Inquiry. (3) ' 

Group inquiry by students wi tl\ a faculty member as a resource person. 
Topics determined by group and faculty/ (For use by tho^e who are en- 
rolled in another section usinig the^ITE 600 number.) 



\ 
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SUMMARY OF SUMMER WORKSHOP/ 
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,No. of workshop participants: . 83 

No. of respondents to questionnaire: 54 

1) Was your background in this subject matter (con^*, teaching skills) 

adequate, i.e., were you prepared for the material taught during the 
• workshop? ' ^ 

*51 Yes 3 No . 



y If nrt * , Jj^Kfaieb ^ r ^ s were you weakest? 

No Comment * 

2) Did you find /the materials sent to you before the workshop sufficient 
* to prepare y^u fo^the^content of the workshop? 

, 15 YeS *39 No 3 



If nbt, pl>ajse 'in^iiate which parts were missing, weak, misleading, etc. 



Most teachers. received only one text book 1n advance. They would • 
prefer all the material to be sent prior to the workshop. They would 
also prefer ijtore information on the workload involved with the workshop* 

3) Please describe the most valuable aspects ofthe workshop for you. 

The good exchange of ideas and comparison of school programs and 
practices. Instruction" in correcting student papers using tape 
cassettes. Contact with Pr. Brune, his content expertise, and his 
suggestions regarding teaching technique. 

lease describe the least valuable aspects of the workshop for you. 

Unnecessary and repetitive questions by teachers; time spent on 
programatic considerations (the administration and evaluation of 
the overall Project); writing papers. 

5) Please identify the changes, additions, and/or^deletions that you • 
would like to see made if this workshop were to be held again. • 
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5) cont'd 



Shorten seminar . to one week (at SU). I 
' More advanced communication directly with the teachers. 
Earlier distribution of materials. 

Shorten seminar to one week*(at SU) r 
Use real student papery for practice critique rather than imitated. 
Provide better accomodations and more social activities for SU seminar. 
^Smaller workshop size; putfliore administrative considerations into 
memos.- * - J 

6) . How were you selected f,or this project? • * 

25 - volunteered / . N 

10 - asked by school /* v t . , • 
8 - asked by chairperson ( - 
6 - asked by principal * 

_ 3 - a^ked by chairpefson and principal 
1 - coercion ~ ~- 

11 - no selection process, all interested, attended" - \ 

7) What are your reasons for ytantjng to teach this cmjrse? 

A well -constructed course, axourse with riqorous standards 
' Student need, value to student to overcome "senior! t1s M . 
. College credit for high school students 

Challenge of a new "course „ 1 

To Stay involved in innovation • 

Personal interest; self development 1 

8) Compared to other courses you teach, preparation for this course will be 

45 a. more time consuming 
. 7 b. equally time consuming^ 



1 c. less time consuming 



9) Qo you expect participation in this project to affect your other 
duties in high school? 

35 Yes _ 17 No 



If so, please explain. 

Yes: less time for other classes and other duties* 

10) Do you expect that colleagues at your high school will want to teach 
this or other bourses *»n this project? • 

40 Yes - 12 No • * 



If yes, please explain. 

Yes; if this year works; to teach prestige courses;, to teacn the , 
best students; for the challenge; to be involved in innovation. 



11) Do you anticipate problems in teaching this course that were not 
discussed in the workshop? 



. " 22 Yes 



28 No 



Yes, but still undefined; if anything can oo wrong, it will; problems 
specific to the district. 




\ 
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APPENDIX F.2 

PROJECT ADVANCE 

EVALUATION OF SUMMER WORKSHOP 
PSYCHOLOGY 



100 



No* of workshop participants: ' 40 

No. of respondents to questionnaire: 23 . 

1). Nas your background in this subject matter (content, teaching skills) 
adequate, i.e-, u /ere you prepared for the material taught during the \. 
•workshop? * * " • « . - t ' 

20 Yes^ i 4. No 



if not, in which areas were you weakest? * 
Physiological , 

2) Did you find the, materials sent to you before the workshop sufficient- 
to prepare you for the content of *he workshop? 

^ 8' Yes 15 No ' 



If not, p1«$se indicate which parts were missing,* weak, misleading, etc. 

\ ' • * - * * 

Workshop otiilines; study^gtifdes; more of the^workshop material; 
more information on non-course items (food, amenities, etc.). 

3) Please de'sgrib^ the most valuable aspects of' the workshop for you. 

The exposure to new teaching techniques; the interaction with other 
teachers; talking, with teachers who taughtjtro Project Advance courses 
last year; the discussion with the autbers of the texts; the films. 

4) Please describe the least valuable aspects of the workshop for you* 



The testing of teachers; stress on content, reviewing articles ^and 
experiments; lack of course structure; administrative concerns, of 
the program* 

5) Please identify changes, additions, and/or deletions that you would 
like to see made if this workshop were to be held again. 
# ■ 
Send out the* jcourse materials -earlier; include a clearer staterant 
of the workload and course requirements; provide more opportunities 
for teachers to get to know each other; more emphasis on teaching 
techniqijes, less on content. 



\ 
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5) cont'd i 

Delete ^he presentations on organization and administration of the 
project; break workshop into two groups, AM and PM— AM for the^achers 
with psychology bakcground and Ptt for those without. ™ 

-6) How were you selected for this project? 

9 - volunteered e ^ 

13 - asked by the principal, 'department chairman or school district 
1 - Substituting for a person who was originally chosen 

7) What lare your reasons for wanting to 'teach this course? 

9 - personal interest in. teaching/professibnal growth • < 

5 - opportunity for high school students to earn college credit 

4 - to help college, bound students J . s 

2 - to teach more motivated student$/to offset "senioritis" 

3 - a good course/ to teach psychology in a new way/new materials and 

new ideas 

1 - personal participation in the high school 1 f 

8) Compared to other courses you teach, preparation for this course mill be 

14 a.* 'more time consuming 

9^ b. equally time consuming 

Q_ c. less time consuming 

9) Do yW expect participation in this project to affect your other duties 
in the high school? . 

11 Yes _1(L No 



If so, please explain. 

Less time for other duties and for other course preparations. 

10) Do you expect that colleagues at your high school will want to teach 
this or other courses in this project? 

13 Yes 5 No 



*If yes, please e*ptain. 

\ " 
' Yes, for the class size; the challenge, variety and interest; for 
benefit of students; personal ambition. 

Perhaps Sociology, History, English, Human Values, Caljculus 

11) Do you anticipate problems in teaching this course that were not 
discussed iV the workshop? 

Yes . 16 No 

102 



11) cont'd 

If yes, what are they? 

Implementation problems; experiments and demonstrations; holding 
- student interest; paper work, time; problems /ni que to the district 



12) Any additional Comments. 

Comments were 1 all covered in earlier responses. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF BACKGROUND VARIABLES 
STUDtNJS PARTICIPATING IN PROJECT ADVANCE 



Henry Slotntck Davk^ Chapman 
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This section provides an analysis of academic background information on a' 
sample of 1U students enrolled in Project Adyance. It also reports on the re- 
lation of this background information to student performance in Project Advance 
courses. The study tries to answer two questions posed by many school people _ 
considering adopting this prggram: '.'What are the academic characteristics of 
the ^students, as a group, who are-served by Project Advance?" and ."What infor- 
mation in a student's school record be*t predicts -his success 1n a Project 
Advance course?" . 

4 The background information used in this study wcks collected as a part of 
another study that was subsequently dropped (see the note at the end of this 
report). In particular, data was collected for 111 students who had completed 
the pre-test portion of the other study. The data included high school grade 
point average (HSGPA), New York State Regents Scho^irship\ Qualifying Test (RSSJ,* 
Scholastic Aptitude Test verbal JSATV) and quantitative (SATQ) scores. The means 
and standard deviations for these values are shown in Table 15, High school class 
rank information was also collected, but it is not reported here because it pro- 
vides essentially the same information as the high school grade point average, 
whTcTThaT been included (the correlation between high school rank and grade point 
average was .86). 

V 

TABLE 15: Means and Standard Deviations for Background Variables. N = 111 

■ »■*-• 





Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


* HSGPA 
RSS. 
SATV 
SATQ 


87.2 
179.5 
517.8 
563.3 


5.4 
49.5 
100.0 
109.1 




. 119 
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As'd means of comparison, SAT scores for college bqund students nationally \ 
fpr 1573-74 are reported in Table 16. 



TABLE 16: Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores, National Means. 
Adapted from CEEB, College found Seniors, Princeton.* 1974 



\ 


SAT-V 


SAT-Q \ 


Standard 
Score Deviation 


Standard 
Score Deviation 


Men* . 
Women | * 
National Total : \ 
Project Advance Students 


447 in 
442. 108 
444 110 
517 . 100 


501 * $t9+ 
459 108 , 
480 116 
563 109 : 



This places the average Project Advance student i# the ufcper 12 percent of , 
students across the nation taking the SATV, and in the upper II- percent of those 
taking.the SATQ. 

, To date, statewide norms for the Regents- Sciiolarship Qualifying test are 
not available; hence a meaningful comparison cannot be made. However, the students 1 
average high school grade point average (HSGPAH 87.2, suggests this group is in. 
the upper B grade range. 

The intercorrelations among background variables were calculated and are 
reported In Table 11* s 



TAflLt.17: Intercorrelations Among Background Variables for Project Advance Students. 
< . ' Sample Sizes are Indicated in Parentheses. 





HSGPA „ 


RSS - 


SATV 


SATQ 


HSGPA 


1.00 


4 






RSS 


.67 (102) 


1.00 






SATV 


. .69 (88) 


. .86 (87) 


1.00 




SATQ 


.69 (88) 


.80 (87) 


.63 (88) 


" I. Off 
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Tpese interconnections are ^simila^ in. magnitude to those reported by 
authors of, and researchers using, the various tests described in this report. 



TABLE 10. Intercorrelations Among Standardized Tests in the Literature. 







HS6PA a 


RSS* 


SATV*' 


SATO 




HSGAP 

RSS 
i SATV 
I SATQ * 


l.CO * 
* 

.36 
.50 . 


1.00 
.87 
.74 


* 1.00 
.60 


i!oq 



/ 



• a College Entrance Examination Board, "Data Analysts for Syracuse University," 
Syracuse Unfveriity, Syipc^e, New York, 1971, p. 22. 

b Levine,* Harold G. , and Lyons, William A. "Comparability of Scores on Three 
/Examinations Sponsored by External Agencies Hn Secondary Schools in New York Stat?." 
/ Personnel *and Guidance Journal , March, 19&J, p. 589. 

c Angof f ,' Wiilijun H. (ed ) . The Col 1 we Board Adml ssions Testing Program; A 
ijcal Report on Research and Development Activities Relating to the Sjftolastl 

» NfiW 



Technical Rep 



/ Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests , College Entrance Examination Board, 



c 

7oric7 



• L \ 

* indicates value not available 



In only one of the^repdrted cases does the Project Advance correlation 
depart substantially ffcom 'the corresponding value U Table 18: the correlation 
of high school grade point average. with SATV. Note that the Project Advance 
value is high (.69) suggesting the Importance of verbal skills In Project Advance 
courses, * suggestion which also emerged from several of the teacher workshops.** 
Popular wisdom suggests that it Is not surprising to find English performance not 
well correlated with SATQ scores. People who score high In verbal tests often 
score lower in quantitative tests, and vice versa. 

The second step was to look at how this background information was related 
to successful performance in eacfh course. Four measures of performance were used 
in thlS'PprtiQn of the study.A grade In psychology (either pass or fall), credit 
in English (0 through 6 hoursj\» total Project Advance credit, and Project Advance 



** See the preceding section of this report for a description of the workshops 
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grade point average., The values are displayed in Table 19. 



TABLE 19: Performance in Project Advance Courses 
Correlated with| Background Variables. ■ 
Sample Sizes are Indicated in Parentheses.^ 

4 — — — r — _ ' , < m , * '-^r 

Background Variable*^ 



Project Advance 
Performance Measure 



RSS 



SATV 



JAT1 



Psychology Grade 
ffiglish Credit 
Total Project Advance -Credit 
GPAMn Project Advance Courses ; 



.14 (32) 

.35 (86)* 

.34 (95)* 

.39 (80)* 



.28 (25) 
.31 (781* 
.30 (83)* . 
.49 (75)* 



.26 (25) 
.l7.(78t 
.10 (85) 
.30 (75)* 



* Indicates signlficant-aToT^ .oi 

■ « ' •/ ' 

* The correlation between measures of total Project Advance performance (as • 
indicated by either grade point average or credit earned in Project Advance 
courses) and* the background variables discussed earlier provides little Infor-" 
motion beyond that described in- the preceding paragraph. Psychology grades , and 
total Project Advance credit intercorrelate poorly J(r ■ a value not depart- 
ing significantly from OK while English credit and /tal Project Advance credit 
intercorrelate hlghjy (r A .83). This Js because the variability of the Project 
Advance credit which a student can earn is substantially different ^Psychology 
and English. Specifically, credit from^Psychology is^flxed'if the stiident passes 
the .course (the student earns either 3 credits or no credits)-* J n^Engllsh the 
credit 1s variable when the student 1s successful (the* student can earn between 
1 and 6 credits), fhe high relationship between English credit and total Project 
Advance credit is consistent with the-earller suggestion that verbal ability 
seems Important to success 1n a Project Advance course 

Notice tha%the Project Advance grade point average 1s significantly related, 
to all three background variables. This 1s not unusual 1n the cases of the 
Regents Scholarship Qualifying Test and SATV (the best predictor) while this 1s 
the only case where SATQ 1s significantly related to anything. The modest value 
of the correlation (.30), however, Indicates that the Significance 1s tlue to 
the large sample size. * - * 
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In summary, this analysis indicates that performance in Psychology 205 
(because ft is based on mastery learning) is not well predicted from the three 
background variables: However, the amount of credit a student earns in English 
is moderately related to both SAT^Verbal and the Regents Scholarship Qualifying 
Examination. It i^ interesting to note that the relat*" v Jf the three back- 
ground variables with the Project Advance grade point average are similar in mag- 
nitude to those reported by the College Entrance Examination Board (see Table 20). 
Once again, the figures suggest that students enrolled in Project Advance English 
apd Psychology are similar to others who have taken the same tests. 



TABLE 20: Project Advance, and Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests Correlated with Academic Performance. 





Background Variable 


RSS SATV / SATO 


Project Advance 6PA 
Collegiate GPA (ETS) , 

0 


' .49 -.30 
.47 .41 .30. 



ns orsi 



This study shows that, on the basis orscholastic Aptitude Test Verbal 
(SAT-V) and Scholastic Aptitude. Test Quantitative (SAT^Q) scores, students en- 
rolled in Project Advance courses tend to be in the top lZTof college bound 
students in general. This finding stands in contrast to the more selective 
population of Adyanc& Placement which serves the upper. 6-10 percent.* Sec- 
ondly, the st±idy concludes that performance in Psychology 205 (because it ts 
based on mastery learhintj) is not well predicted from the. three background var- 
iables: SATrV, SAT-Q, and high school grade point average. However, the amount 
of credit a student earns in Englishes mooerately related to both SAT-Verbal 
and the Regents Scholarship Qualifying Examination scores. 

\ I « . « 

* The -most recent statistics on the student group served ^by Advanced Placement 
are from a study of selected students completed in 1967. , If* the SAT scores from 
these Advanced Placement students ^0^,1967 are laid^on the current scale (1973- 
74), their mean (average) SAT-V >would pla^e-ihenMn the upper 6% of college bound, 
students taking the SAT-V and in tfhe upp6r 10%^>fnceUege bound students taking 
the SAT-$. While this estimated* the best one availaEWJlhei reader is cautioned 
that the comparison is made with A,P. data seven years old. Further, it uses the 
mean SAT score of those students who were enrolled in Advanced Placemfent^ather 
than only those who successfully completed the course. Finally, it comparer-only 
A. P. students to college bound students taking the SAT rather than to all student 
taking the SAT in 1973-74; ^ 
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Two conclusions are warranted on the basis of the data reported and analyzed 
here. First, students participating in these two Project Advance courses score 
better than the statewide average of students taking the Regents and the national 
avecage of students taking the SAT. Second, the best predictors of performance 
in Project Advance English and Psychology appear to be verbal (i.^., SATV and 



RSS) rather than quantitative (SATQ). 



/ 
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Note : ; k \ 

. The information in this report was collected as a part of an abortive in- 
vestigation designed to answer questions dealing with a student's perception of 
himself as a college student.. The two questions in this first study were, ''How 
does a student's perception of his ability to do well in college change during 
his participation in a Project Advance course?" «and, if therfe is a changf, "Does 
it result in a more accurate estimate of his ability?" The first question was 
ft to be answered by a comparison of pre- and post-test means (on scores measuring 
a student's estimate of his own ability/awhile the second was to be attacked by 
looking at the'pke- and post-test correlations with actual academic performatice. 

To respond to these questions-, & search was undertaken for measures that 
were l<nown to 'predict college achievement but that were independent of scholastic 
aptitude. An extensive search revealed no entirely satisfactory instruments and 
only two which promised to cover the required ground: the. Personal V*]ues • 
Inventory (PVI)* and the College Inventory of Academic Adjustment (GIAflJT^The 
PVI consisted of 200 multiple choice or yes/no itens which, whenk^ly zed, broke 
into twelve subscales, such as "Direction pf ^ AspiratjoiiA^iia 1 'Self- Confidence," 
i.e.* subscales relating to a student 1 ^ perceptfws or himself . The CIAA con- 
sisted of 90 items to which the student could respond with a "yes," "no," or 
"undecided." - 

{lajor problems developed in tye administration of the PVI and CIAA: students 
and faculty" members at the participating schools questioned the appropriateness . 
of the instruments and the ustrulness-of the data they might produce. - For in J \ 
stance, students objected to the use of alternate forms on the PVI for men and -\ 
women (blue and orange, respectively), and,; more importantly, students felt that r 
the questions on the instrument did not actually capture the tonfe of the social ^ 
relationship they experienced. In addition to sharing these criticisms, teachers 
found that administration of the instruments took longer than expected and could 
not be accommodated in a single class period. These concerns were maftifest in 
poor response rates on the two instruments, rates indicative of a much less than 
representative sampling of students in Project Advance (see Table 21). 



TABLE 21: Response Rates for thje PVI and CIAA 





English 


Student Group 
. Psychology 


' Control a 


Original Sample Size - 
Students -Completing Pre-Test ' 
. Students* Completing Post-Test 


200 
94* (47%) 
44 (22%) 


796 

. 59 (61%) 
, 18 (19%) 


•129 
77 (60%) 
11 (9%) 



a Control refers to non-Project Advance students asked to participate in 
this portion of the summative evaluation. 



*' Schlesser, George E. and Finger, John H. Measurement of Academic Motivation': 
The Personal Values Inventory , Colgate Ujaiyersity, Hamilton, New York* 1969. 

2 Barow, Henry. "Manual for the College InWtory of Academic Adjustment," 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California^, 1954. 
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Because of the poor response (with the subsequent loss in representativeness^ 
of the data), the evaluators decided to drop this portion of the evaluation, sin^e 
an analysis of non-representative data would provide little insight into the J 

' students participating . in Project Advance. In summary, the study was dropped j 
because the*best measures available proved to be highly inadequate and resulted j 

. to a high/non-response rate. 
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